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'^PSTPAC'^ 

This paper describes the la-jor types of university 
qr^iduat^ programs non und?*rvay for the professional education of 
romauni^y college administrat ors^ counselors, and instructors* On the 
b^£is of the implications of these existing programs, he makes nine 
recomae iat ions to graduate schools considering new programs for 
community college staff. These recommendations are: C') graduate 
<^iuca^ion must be offered at the convenience of the student; (2) 
al^erna^-ive Ph.D. or r.Jd*'^* degrees must be explored; (3) all 
Ic^arrinq experiences should hav** practical applications; (U) graduate 
proQuams must provide for personal, as well as intellectual, 
levelopm^^n t ; (5) students must be given more responsibility for 
doteriining their objectives and programs of study and for evaluating 
*^heir progress; (6) graduate education should be open to 
orof *^ss iona Is who have proven themselves on the job or to students 
whose interests and abilities may be different from those who choose 

ma*^riculate on campus in traditional programs; (7) there should be 
\^<=^^ emphasis on grales and *^he accumulation of credits as measures 

program complc>*:ion (8) technologically innovative educational 
i-^^liv^ry syst^^ms <^hoalr! U5^^d; and (^) graduate programs should 
work close cocopration wi^h communi'^y collegps, (DC) 
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AlCemaee fovms of Graduate Education 
for Community College Staff; A descriptive Review 

* 

Prior Co I960 graduate education designed specifically for community 
colloge teaching staff was almost nonexistent. As late as 1970 Kelly and 
Ci^nally reported that graduate programs for community college staff could 
place no more than 150 faculty each year. Those who taught in contmunity 
colleges came with secondary education degrees or with master's or master's 
plus degrees from discipline programs designed for research oriented Ph.D.'s. 

Com-uunity college educators have been highly critical of the programs 
:hat prepare, or more correctly fail to prepare, instructors for the 
co.Tununity college: 

There are practically no stronp, preservice collegiate 
programs for cjmnunLty ccllcge staff members, pr.d those that 
are in operation provide only a small fraction of the 
qualified personnel needed. Increasing numbers of so-called 
preservico prograjis have been established but they are too 
often only "blisters** on school of education programs and 
are generally inadequate or worse than nothing. CJoseph Cosand , 
Former U.S. Deputy ComTiissione r of Lducation, 197i) 

In direct answer to the question how adequate are 
university preparation programs, I would reply that with 
few exceptions thjy laissed the mark. (Clyde Blocker, 
?resident, liarrisburg Area Community College, Pennsylvania, 

1971) 

Community- junior colleges have been required to a very 
lar^/^ ext^.^nt to remold and reruake university graduates in 
order that they could perform adequacely as teachers at 

tr.e convnunity- ;unior colle.;o level. The emphasis u^^on 
r-. rr;; ai;d otr.^r no.v.v'acriin.; tunctions and ttie insistence 
• a:. »'V.r Lncr.as.:\.; v!o.;rrc oi s:)»'C i al i Pi-j t i on in the 
.;rad .a:^^ sc:;o,^ls of o .r nation iias larg'^ly had a neutral il 
: .)t actual nr/aciv- inLlu.nce upon tiie preparation of graduate 
st.-.d.'nL3 for runc^i M\ ci Ceachin.; and cotinselin,; in 

A.^^iTita's co-i-^wniuv coIW-^^s. (Jos.ph Forriyce ^ Form.-r President, 
A^Tierican Association oi ;unior and Comirunity Colleges, 1970 ) 

se criticisns continue unabated and, if anything, have become more 

a M tue 1 9 7 3 Second National Assenibly of th<» American Association 

.,,n,.a-..ty a;.d iunior Co..eg.'S tue preparation of staff for the co'rviumity 
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coUege was Ch^ central isswe. One-hundred and fifty natio.tal leaders 
rcprestinting business, government, univevsitic s\ and communiLy colleges 
debated for three days a nation '1 agenda for action on staff development. 

f 

Al onti point in the conference a svrious proposal was made to eliminate 
ariV discussion regarding the role of the university in the preparation 
01 scatf for the coiiniunity college because of whe university's poor track 
record. 

The .^ost recent and perhaps clearest .example of critical relations 
botWc»en tiie universities and community colleges Is a proposal by A/iCJC 
for Che creacion of regional centers for community college ,"ta£f training 
inJ.-pvr.doat: of tre graduate schools , (Graduate Education-Community/Junior 
v^ollo^e Conference Advisory Panel, 1974 ) Community colleges appear to 
be cot; :.L teed lo going it alone if they cannot obtain the support they feel 
th. y need from the universities. 

It: sttNTis unlikely, howevc", that com-nunity colleges w»ll have to 

develop programs independent of the graduate schools. In the ly&O's, 

» 

aad even .-ore so in the 1970' s, graduate programs for community college 
otaii nave "^een er.crging that hold considerable promise for the future. 

of ti.ese pr,v;;ra;n3 are :;iodi £i ca cions or new developments within 
Lrari::;ona: *;rad<iat:e progra.r.s. SoT.e programs have developed outside the 
Lraa-.iional :ra.^)evork of ^rad .ate education tr^at have implications for Lue 
or'jiral.o.\ r)i cot..-- .n i ty coHt>.;'' staff. In tnr following section a number 
,>;-;;ra-i af.' ;.ri^ai.T <;-scrL:)'(i taat s • c i f 1 ca 1 1 y prepare coriaiunity 
, . , »:a.:" or a.ive . ^ .p 1 . c a L . s l.»r s xn p rr pa ra L i on . :iL t>>"^.t j 

_ ' ^ ' - k ^ . \ ^w.. ^ = 

i -icri a:\d uuly ior L..-' p'.rpjj* .jI drawin^; i::;pl i ca t i ons ir-ty 

.a;- r^^.-van.:*' for v-^ ;. n t: :i wlLnm tradiLional graduate prc^ra'-^. 
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I Opening University Pours tj^ Com>aunlty College Staff ' ^ 

In spite of the criticisfo of gradc^te educatvon by community college 
educators, a few universities have made some significant responses to the 
r*ccds 01 cominurtity colleges. Most notable is the Junior College Leadership 
cTj^^ra.n fu nded by the W, K. KeUogg Foundation, bince 1959 eleven major 
uaiVi'Tsicies nave ottered outstanding programs for community colleges. 
Li.niCcid to the preparation of adininis tra tors , these programs, nevertheless, 
provided iia or leadership for the national development of community colleges 

the gro-ifth period of the 60' s. With dwindling Support from Kellogg 
caj :CL? has leas and less impact, but the universities In which they were 
originally funded still etand as the major centers of community college 
gr'4d.i^t: : ed .cation. 

Ot\wv universities have also coTraitted major resources for the develop- 
zw.\t oi coni^uunitv college staff. The Cali^:ornia Ltate Universi ticv have 
w 11 -organized ?rograa;£ for instructors and counselors. According to Phaii* 
. 19o8) these universities produced forty-nine new community college 
candifUces in 1969 which is one-third the nAi:ional total reported by Kelly 
and ConnaMy in 197 j. 

The Virginia Polytccrfaic Institute and Stane University is a recent 
vX'i..;^;e of a -university taat has responded ent.iusiastlcal ly to comaiuni^y 
c.,:^-.;. s. A I 'W calle.;.* of ^-^m ■ .ca t i on . . tabl i ^i'vd in 19/1 recruited iiall 
a ^rj:-:ssors wicn sp*' c i a I i za c i vin ^nd experience in the coru'iiunily 

Lo .nc;. ine n- w pro^rani. An advisory council ot coTai.unLty 
c:/,I, ei..,ca :ors vas e s ta j 1 i sr^ed , and arrange:..ents were made with New Riv^-T 
;,r.i:y :-).l-^e as a cooperative institution in tiie program. 



VPI offers couraei to NRCC £«culfcy on Che cooknunlty colUge campui; 

three-rourths of the NRCC faculty are cnrollod in university course work. 

Lniversity faculty a\so offer workshops on the community college campus 

and assiscod in the preparation of the master plan for NRCC. The community 

collcijo offers its facilities as a laboratory • and demonstration center 

: r tno university and provides teaching internships for university students. 

Sz^ii at the con>iTiunity college often appear as guest lecturers for university 

co.^rsos. In addition, the two faculties have cooperated in the development 

of self-instructional progra»Tis for current and nt^w faculty at NRCC. In a 

u " a- '-.clo by Lh*: jJicSi^dcnt of the commuuiLy college and a professor 

at the aniversity it is reported that **A11 faculty (at NRCC) have been 

ia^'olved in a planned faculty development program that has been much more 

c J v.prohc'n SL ve and enriched than would have beer, pos^sible if dependent upon 

t;*e resources of NRCC alone/' (Atwcll and SuUins, 1973 ) 

V?I iiasivox tended selected resources to NRCC and to other community 

colleges consirerably beyond the confines of its own campus. Other 

^^.iversi ties are experimenting with offering an entire degree "of f-campu 3^" 

»rred by Groat Britain's Open L'mversity, created in 1969, the external 

:''.;rvo is oLL^. reri at the present time primarily at the undergraduate level, 

r-.' Scat,: ColIe^;^^ in I^ew Yoik and Minnesota Metropolitan State Coll(/yc , 

w .;c.. jf:% rs J Ta3t*n:^s degree, are the btst excrr.ples of the Op»'^n UniveTbity 

o 

pL, !,t V York [Ixtiernal D^■gree is another variation of the 

/ r.icy - y-^.cr-pl a:\d "retfrs Id a de e awarded Hy a non Leacfu n >^ 
. rs . : V lor kho wL*^:'d^*^ gained L sewt>- rr . " 19/2 ) 

If r.-.t' .'ij-n "n L ve rs i L/ rnal L)*^r:;ree concept continues to develo:) in 
;^ . j;. .v.v* r * ! .,k:a \ 4 o*^. , i:\ i il il develops at Lhr ^;rafluate level as it 
a; Sr'v.'raL ins^auces. r.^.ld [)CCo..\x: rr.o^l attractive to conniuniry 



college sCd££, The ExCended Universlcy of the Univerrity of Califcrnia 

could i<^T\/e us a prototype. 

The Extended Laiversity is in an uxperimeatal phase during the three 
academic years 1972-1975 to allow for rhe necessary changes which will 
.r-ake for a peixanont place in the University of CalLfornia. Seven pilot 
pro.'.rans enrolling 400 students at the upper-division level for the 
:»a 'iiolor • s degree and at the graduate level for the roaster's degree were 
initiated in 1972. Off-campus learnlug centers are planned as ••unconven- 
r.Lon^il learning envlronnionts . " Coni:nunlty college campv^ses may be usud Co 
r.ouse cnesu coniers. Services to be provided by such centers are expected 
to tnclufiti intjr.ikition co.^cerning educational programs available in the 
r.o:T.r.uni:y , counseling and guidance, library and reference sourceT, aeminar 
and ^Lasj'-ooTi iacilicics, aud^o and video tape equipment.^ terminals for 
coc.puCor-assisted instruction and related self-dir.'ctcd learning facilities. 
Now curricula are expected to 'r>e developed, and advanced placement, crcdin 
by e.-a.T.inat' on , and certification of life experience will bz explored. The 
;^xCenclod university in its experimental phase, therefore, will explore 
a nu.nber of options for offering external degrees and at tne present title 
1% not consiJoring linuCiag tho program to any one model. 

Tho ZxL.jr.ded Lniversicy includes an Office of JiQsearch and Evaluation 
r.nat: will -..onitor Cru- clev "lopaont of all programs. One of the first 

/It:- ;i of L,.l'> oiiiLk' wJs CO ']<• to r... ine che neecis and inCeresCs of 
w ,j w.Ui.! i)v scrvod by Che i:xLewd-G L'nive rs j j^/ . During the spring 
:-rr, ^•.■2, L ,^')7 un(krgraduac-!i fnrolled in eight: \i the nine campust-s 
); ni.7ri.Lt:y oi Ca.iiornia we te surveyed regarding their interest in 

a ; 'l.'SLr.' u- all'-rr.ar.i ve d. ,;r-e p.-ograrss. Researchers were able to identi 
w) f.'as.)a<i for student attraction to alternative programs; 
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(1) A desire for flexible time— ipace •cructu^es that would facilitate 
access to higher education, and (2) an attraction to alternatives 2^ se, 
principally because 01 dissatisfaction with existing curricular structures 

a.\d mod^s ol instruction, i.e., a desire for significant reforms of higher 

J 

t.Jucar.Lon itielt. C.G^rdner ^d Zelan, 1973 ) Of special importance to 
r;ho Copic of this paper is the discovery that these students prefer: these 
aU,»rnatvves more at tne graduate level than at the undergraduate level. 
Only 13 percent of the respondents state a definite interest in such 
programs at the undergridur.te level, whereas 30 percent express definite 
interosi in master's or professional level alternative programs. 

The traditional university has also opened doors to com.Tiunity colleges 
DV explorir.g new degrees. Interest has developed in an advanced teaching 
d.-.;rce tiac extends beyuad tne one-year master's and requires a different 
oricatatvon than the research-based Ph.D. It is possible to redesign the 

,D, as a teaching degree, but niost effort has been in the directiun of 
r.ew degrees. Sotio colleges and universities have developed the two-year 
y.ascjr Arts in College Teaching. Others have experimented with the 
j.icJor?.te 01 Arts in Teaching. The Carnegie Corporation has provided 
co.^Sideray.e support cor the developnient of D.A.T. programs in a numbei of 
. v.:-r^:cios . A ^rogra-. sL.T.ilar Co r.ive L.A.T. has been rccofancnded hy 
Nati-nai Facjlty Associatiua ot Cov^aunity and Junior Colleges as a 
.-r..,. ippropr^ace for t'.ose who would teach in a co-noiuni ty college. 
Ti. r'rosi';-..T.t' .<? National Advisor/ Council oa i-d neat ion Professions 
ai9) ia/ors a pripi.^sal si.i.ilar to liic D.A.T. for co.auiin il y 
^. i;., tractors. In a national study of the needs for furth. r education 

,,;o-v- .'u :y c-.ll. <.'..- st-ai-. t.;.- ■louucil reconur.end.-d thai "The ad vane, .1 
• . ,u ;ir./ <l-'.-r.-r s no-ad co....« tu- .r.cdel d>v.;ree lor cownuni ty junior coi ie,;.- 
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/ . Inscructori. Progtama ■lmil«^r in goaU to those o£ th« D,A,T. should be 

* 

developed in major universities and especially in Che new upper division 
universities.'* (O'Banion, 1972) 

The new D.A.T. program, however, docs not seem to be catching on. The 
Panel on Alternate Approaches to Graduate Education, created by the Council 
01 GiaJuate Schools and the Graduate Record Examination Board, surveyed the 
30^ nx-n.^or institutions of the Council of Graduate Schools regardinci 
innovations in ^jraduate programs. Of the 144 institutions responding 
only six institutions reported new dqg^ee programs such as the Doctor of 
Arcs or Dcccor oi Psychology in opeiatioa. Seven other institutions were 
cicr.er developing or discussing stch new degree programs, (Panel on 
Al tornado Approaches to Graduate Education, 1972) 

,.»sv few exai?.ples serve to illustrate that the traditional university 
:.as "oc ij^nored co-nounity colloges* Somo universities have m:^de considerable 
cj a:;ic.Tion: Co co^jr^unity colleges, especially those sponsoring the Kellogg 

programs. Other universities are experimenting with new degrees, in 
part in recognition or the special needs of those who teach in communicy 
oLldg^^s, Still oni;ers are experimonting with ways to make their degrees 
;r,or' accc ^si'^lc Co coTuT^uniCy college scati. A few universities, as noted 
Ln C:.o r.tjxc SfcCion, are cooperating cxtt^nsively with community collegia 
Co prjviciu lor cae ccnCinuing c^lacacional nctds of con^.T^uni ty college staff, 

i'rT::»^rs of "n i V'/ r . : t v /Co^ L Cy Co! 1 r C.)Opt >ro t i on 

viv.llr^^* I.t:ad.^ r->.i Lp Pro^raru iuL^dL-d uy Kellu>;i; wm? always 
co:.:^ rs oi '^nivor^icy and "co n :;..ni ty colli^gt' cooperacion. Coup»*ra t iv*' 
a';:lvL:ie'^ t:r;.'S-' r^ia o r • i vo r a i " w s and comruni'V collo;';'^ 

l;..'tr are'..; or Htat^* provided ra^oi *; i p lor a^mnunity coII»%v 

>^r.. ru. r: :rus^-.o it c,.*' ;^;^>'s. Thrs^- pro,;rams, howcyer, tocus^d aunosl 
Q 4 s 4.vt» 1 •/ oa adninisCraturs in cor.niQiCy collt'goi. 

ERIC 



In r€cenc years sevrral eenCc^s have onierged that aerve inscructofa 
and counselors more Chan admintl^ra tors . Examples include the Two-Year 
Collo^e Student Development Center in New York, the Graduate Career 
Development Center tor Cominanity College PeWonnel, Inc. in Texas, and a 
new program in Oregon still m the planning stage. 

The Student Development Center in New York was organized in 1968 
by tT.ie State Jniversity of New York at Albany, Designed prlmririly for 

9 

i.iServic^^ staff de velopr^ent , toe Center cj^cs the forty-five two-year 
colleges and the ten educational opportunity centers in the State. An 
advisory coancii rep<:e sen ting the L'niversity, the community colleges, and 
loadirii^ national educators provides direction for the program. The director 
.^ LI. an Hob'oir.s, a tormor dean of students from Mohawk Valley Community 
v:oi:t j,o m New York holds faculty appointinent in the SUNY-Albany School 
of .Ivi.Aca t ion . 

?ro-;ra.Di, consisting prt.-narily of worksiiops. seminars, and conferences, 
lollow rrorr; assessed needs of the comr^unity colleges and are financed 
t.iroj.jn special grants from the Statt! jepartmont of Education. Programs 
a m conference centers convenient to community colleges throughout 

r,...' :>La:t. , In tno 197 3-74 acad».'mic year workshops were oift-red on (Cognitive 
:>Lvl*> Mapj:)ir^, lopmon cal Studios, Expindiiig Role of V.'omen, Linkages 

.>'':w.'^n L;.'» and tiic Co r.u:\L Cy , Occupational Counseling, and otner 

-o.j.:,. r.* r. -(14:1^1 rrd and n i n*' ty -on*/ co^-r.unity college staif fTiembors 
a : I' ;^ :• ; worki.. )ps , anu all "Wv)-yt^ar collr/-'S nt r^pr*^ n ta t i s . 

nLVvM'sLcV ariu co:i;.r.it:y C )L1-.;'' sLafi acL as consul tarits and fi'>urr ■ 
^ r^.' :.♦>: :)r t:,..' Wv^rk s;.ops w,.;c'' rarrv no .^raduai*^ trcdi^. in tiu' fall 
• . 4* • a : ►•'W fo:.rs.'on L:..' ca » s wi L I oiLrr ^'^rnduatc crrriit aod 

w.vi 4 .d»' pa r t: ; ... 1. pu L i s.j.;.< ol C:.o 1 i.** I d -Sa Si-d workshrips. Th'^r*' 



are plana tot expanding opportunities for graduate credit through the Center 
at)d tne University to those interested in the community college. 

The oradaate Career Development Center in^ Texas differs from Che 
New York Center in that most of the programs offc^red are university courses 
rjtaer tiian workshops and conferences although these Cie available. A non- 
proti.c corporation funded by Tarrant County Junior College District and 
r-.o Dallas County Cooinanity College District, the Center, organized in 
^>"2, was initiated by convaunity college personal who sought the help of 
area universities i.a the continuing development of community eollcge staff. 
"One i\o^c is that the unique comr.mnity junior college needs and programs . 
Will a^aKe a greater impact in existing graduate programs.*' (The Center 
L Lr*c , i. ^ 7 2) 

The purposes of t\w Center arc; 

1. To develop practical and rea 1 is tic* approaches to advanced study 

for cor/.munity college personnel. 
2.. To proT*otc cooperation hetween community colleges and universities 

for mutual benefit. / \ 

3, To establisa a vei\xcle Lor relating advanced professional study 

Co realistic interaction with students in the community college 

so t tin*^ . 

^* . T *) laoilicate cor.iac: './''iw.^r'n universities and potential graduate 

■> • i ' 1 ' ^ " :> w . * v> a r% ' o . : . . n i y c o ^ * e / * p » ^ r !^ o iWi • 1 . 
)^ prov.<I».: (1 1 */»■ r -1 ^ 1 . ^-.i L^'^irnin.; txpi^ r i.^nc*- s w!iirti will in.pro'/*- 

l^^ac e^i-icat.^ >na L laci; it..it.Ln,;, and cO'inselin>; • ■ f u- c t: i 'i\e s 5i . 

, i.) provide a lo.al p/)i.nL for career development: of community 
col ie^-- p/^ rso*\i.e I . 
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7. To create a mechanism for pooling rdiourcea in ordei to «et the 

profeasiopal development needt of coaununlty college personnel. 
(The Ccncer Line, 1972) 

The center is organized under the diicction of i U-member Governing 
,oara composed of leaders from the six participating: community colK-gcs. 
^x.cucive Director Anita Barrett also holds a position as associate 

. .-u c^n^h Campus of the Tarrant County Junior 

CoLle^ie DisC:r;.cC. 

Needs of the conv^unity colleges determine the program offerings. Each 
co..l.nUy college appMnts a member of the Advisory Conunittee on Staff 
,.veUp.enC waose purpose is to ass.ss needs and to work with participating 
..iv.rsLr.es 1; meeting those needs. Universities cooperating with the 
jer.cor .n 1974 u.ciaded East Texas State University, North Texas State 
..v.r.Uv, Texas V.. : s' University, Texas Tech^^^niversity and rhe 

■Jnive rsLi y of Texas Syscem. 

Courses with graduate residence credit are offered by the universities 
on co...uuity college ca.p.sos. Registration can be accomplished on the 
,a.>.s of . e wn.ver.Uy off.r.ng the course or at off-campus registration 
e..r.:.r. V... courses are tau.at by uni.v.r.ity professors and by co...anUy 
, p. rs.nn.l. Arl:;.ssLan to a graduate progra-. is a matter between 

,A t.u partUi.)atin, univ.rsUy. An indivi:laal may carry at 
„>r.- t.,.a;, '.a -.-rcr.: or .is r.sid.nt ^radr.ate work by 



and Jrn.i:v.r in tar ^':ol ^ 



/ 
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Lietvutu^e Courses tot Community College Teachers, Ccurtea in tcatiscics 
ttnl research gwthods *nd In the disciplines art. also offered^ Twenty-one 
graduatt? courses were oifeied through the Center in the fall of 197A; eight 

iidditioaal courses of interest to coantiunity college personnel and offered 
at other sites or by other universities were also listed. (The Center Line, 
1974) la the two years of operation the Center has served approximately 
900 students through approximately 60 graduate courses. 

A proposal to develop a cooperative program between u*.iversi ties and 
coTJTiuuiLy colleges in the Portlano, Oregon, metropolitan area is emerging 
alter f/o years of consideration. The Fourth Working Draft of Proposal for 
a :..)c:oral Dt^^ree To Serve Portland Metropolitan Area Community College 
Szd ii represents '^grassroots thinking ( coti:? unj ty college officials particularly , 
IV. cooperation wi.ch various tour-year institution people, Nor^:hwest Regional 
^<iicaLionaI Laboratory and state agency staff)/* (Loomis, 1974) The proposal 

r.oz oeen adop^-ed by any official body in the state but is currently 
under consideration by the Joint Boards of Education and Higher Education. 

'^Concern about the dovelop^.ent of relevant graduate preparation of 
coruT...nity college proTesstoaal personnel, which is available in the Portland 
•V'^ropol itan Area, has been noted by students, teachers, and ad-ninis tra tors /* 
^proposal for a Doctoral Degree to Serve Portland Metropolitan Area 

-'^^*/ ^^li.* ;" Scaff, 19/^) A CoT.ni^aity College Doctoral Task Force 
n.t:::-^ wi:'. r'^pres._^ntaLi v^'s fror:* Portland art-a co-nmunity college's, thr 
r: .r.'f k n:> " i c * 1 1 )i: H u edication in Oregon, and Washington Stau* 

r^.v.Ti.ty :;av- st idied ti.e pro^nen^ wita a:jsistance froTi the Ore^;on SLaLt 
'^**pa r: ront: oi Kdiica Lion arvl t;.f N*r">rthwest Regional Educational Laborator'y . 
r M*n'-'r of ar;»^:icirs inv^lv.wj t:-,*.* coopr ra L i ye planning of this proposal 



h 

At the present time the proposal outlined the need for staff and only 
in d very general way sugges^vO parameters for the program. Accessibility 
is a au jor concern, ana the Task Forofe has suggested the following guidelines 
ro>;arciing residency: (I) No participant should have to leave the Portland 
area tor an extended timo to fulfill residency requirements, (2) the 
rc';ii.dc;icy should o ilexible, (3) the residency does not have to be taken 
v\\ consjcutive terms, (4) participants may enroll in the program on a part- 
ti.r.o basis. 

Tae Task Force further recouDonds that an approach should be devised 
:j f^rant hours of jjraduate credit for certain typos of academic, job, and 
relaceu exporLences. Internships, field experiences, individual study, 
jTiU -^vo ^ccz^ r.ac relate to a pt^rson's background and work are encouraged 

.ic a , asL<: corf of courses (unspocifiod in the proposal). The Task 
/ >r-tj believes Chat "the participants will benefit to the greatest extent 
pjjs^nle, v>7 relatini^ taeir learnin^; experiences to their own work environ- 
ments, usin^ their o-/n community colleges aad adjacent communities as learning 
laboratories/' Proposa 1 . . , 1 9 7'^) Theso experiences are to be organized 
):\ a CO :;p.' tency-based approach to include specified outcomes in the 
c .rr.c .1..::., i^nc^rnsiiip experiences, field studies, and the final degree 
pr A .cL. 

: ,o :i • c .r ;e^;rtr3 ar.^ .;oji t^xa^pUs ot cooperative relationships 
*:w . rs L " s a:»u cj'..' -.iLy eoIi'>;-s. In eacii case comnuinity collef^e 

r. ,4 'i m ; t * -i : . . i^*r u*- v-l '^.^ pro,;ra;ns. i'n i vi* rs 1 1 1 * b 

J > ) ,i r w/^lvH^ Lf) r».':jp jT.M n c ■ - •.r^Lty CwUt* ^J^^s di line Wiiat twi y 

wi. 1 a;"\ i p"r:i;s: \.\\ worKi.r..; wila un ^ v.- r ^ i i ie s to acni»*ve their ^oiiS. 
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The Instant Univorstttes 
In the last five years a number of instant universities have emerged 
to offer alternative forms of graduate programs. One has been designed 

.specif icalLy for community college personnel; others include community 
collov;j pi.*rsonnol; all nave implications for traditional graduate programs 
cnat wisn to serve coiiiTiunity college personnel. Examples include the 
v.'^w c^ily oi NurLaciii Coluiauo, Walden University, Laurence University, 

Jniversity Wicaoac Walls, Nova University, Union craduate School, and 
tr.e aii.:uaistic psychology Institute. The last three will serve as examples 
of t*;is new thrust in graduate education. 

Nova University in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, may enroll more students 
wor<i::v a tioccorate in conmunity college education than all the traditional 
^rauuaLu schools m inc UniLod States coT/oinod, In the 1974-75 schedule 
jf class-'s, 33 clusters of approxin^a tely 25 students each were in operation 
IOC a tjta'^ enrollment ol 625 doctoral students, (National Ed.D. Program 
for Co'7..T.i;aicy College Faculty, 1974) 

NiVva ' niversity was chartered <as a private graduate University in 1964 
ozd larer aifLIiattvi wit:i t:*e l\cw York Institute of Technology. Accredited 
y/ t: .e oo..t::.*ra A s soc i.a L ior* oi Colle^jes and Scriools, N'ova offers three 
oii-ca p.^ pr.)^;ra'as Lnrou^i* its Center for Professional Development. Tiie 
pro..]Ti% lor c.i.r.r. ;r. I ty colle^^e siaii began in 1972, 

o:;/,^c wives of tile pro,;raii for co^iiaunity college st^ff are as 

7j i^aK'- .ii*;h»^r ior...i ol .;raduat:e eciueaiion acce ss i !> l'* to ^-'''ployed 
J r > t * i ona ; s WM ^ jl.^^rwis' wo.*l(i i.av»' litLle opportunity to 
p*rs ar. aCva:\C' U ^' ..r***^ w.ii.i»- renaiain^; employe:!, Pro^;rani 
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objecclvi:^ can only be reached by participant! who are working 

full time in cooL-nunity colleges or who hold other positions 

in higher education that deal with the community college student^ 

2. Provide in-service training experiences which emphasize the unique 
goals and functions of community and junior colleges. 

3. To provide a means for bringing to bear the scarce national talents 
of community college leaders in universities through^'the country 

in a coordinated effort wherever clusters are located. 

4. To produce an informed set of leaders who are involved with the 
community college movement on a national scale. 

5. To foster changes (improvements) in institutions of higher 
education through practicums and institutional research projects 
conducted by participants. 

To accomplish these objectives students spend two years in a prescribed 
pro^ra;^ of study consisting of six modules focused primarily on the community 
college: Curriculum Development in Higher Education, Applied Education 
Research aad Evaluation, College Governance, Learning Theory and Applications 
H;d..ca:ional Policy Systems in Higher Education, and Socie^ai Factors. These 
..odales are taught by national lecturers one day a month for three months 
on corrur..;ni:y college campuses. Tru national lecturers are leaders in their 
li.^ld aad represent: university professors and personnel from corruT^unity 
c./, Lr,,".> . Ir. addi :ion to t\\<: six content laodules students must complete 
six prcic r ;.cu Ln the prograni. 

" :ae goal of t:»e practiciuTi pro^raii is the irprovement of coaiTiunity 
coUt.;es/' {cld.D, Pro^ra^n for Coai.ninltv College Faculty, undatf^d ) 
.ii.d.'ntis are required to Idrntify a problem on tiieir campus, analyzr and 
.•x^/lore aUemative soliitions, maxe inferences about the probable coasequ*nc(^ 
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of^^ach solution y select an optlmam solution^ and prepare a report. A 
panel of cotninunity college professionals evaluates each nracticum completed 
by Nova students. 

Students are also required to attend one-week summer Institutes for 
two s;.junor9. "The purpose of the Institute is to bring together the 
j)arwLCLpants , cluster coordinators, practicum evaluacors, national lecturers, 
aaJ other nationally known educators to express and share ideas." (Ed.D. 
.^ro^raru; . .undated) 

During the third year students are expected to complete a major applied 
Aos.arch Project (MR?) and a detailed evaluation of his/her total doctoral 
pro^raiH. Tae MRr is supervised by a national lecturer who holds appointment 
in a university offering the doctorate. Although the third year for the 
L.rst fs^^^? is just under way a review of the MRP proposals reveals that 
c.icv are very similar to traditional Ed.D. dissertations. 

Nova is basically a traditional graduate program with a modern delivery 
system. The change-oriented practicums, the pass/no pass grading system, 
tae er.phasis on connmunity colleges, and the delivery system are innovations 
i\.az so far have proven to be attractive to coT.munity college staff in 
1 :> sC3tes and ? lerto Rico. 

The :.aioa Graduate School , founded in 1969 by the Union for Experimenting 
'^.. ixr-'a a-d ;:ai.ver3ities , i3 one of the mo3 1 non traditional forms of 
^rj<: .a:^' . s.^ca i o:\ availabi^o in Aai-;rica cociay. Its founders are quite 
cl^ar a:.)j..L i Cs purpose as an alternative forr.; lo the traditional; "Thr 

iraiuitc Scr.ool has (ievelcpod in response no the fact that for many 
co.^P'^t^nr: ^>La(U^n:s existing ^raauate programs are too lifnitod, too prescribed 
a.;^ .i.Llt^Xi *lo , i vi p u^r.y a iapC.-d to tno urgent needs of a society in 
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Key conct^'pcs are outlined in Che 1973 brochure: 

1. Application to the Union Graduate School should be made only 
by candidates wtio clearly cannot obtain the kind of advanced training 
Cney require wiihin any or the more conventional university doctoral 
progricrs. Nor should persons apply who expect to be rewarded merely 
:.^r what t;;ev have acluevou in the past or tor what they are already 
aoLa*;, or iivrely tor the sake ot '^iuiving*' a Pli.D. Taking on the 

^ ii radiate School requires 1 \ ; 1 L corjnitment , new effort, new 

directioa and focusing discipl Lne--^n^\ny aspects of one's life! 

2. Adjtission to the Union Craduace School (and progress toward 
:ai' dojtordCe) depend on in tc 1 1 i gonce , creativity, and demonstrated 
CA^^AC^Zy for se I : -d L rec c ion and disciplined effort toward self-chosen 

v> ) c LV- s . Profe^enc'j is f;iven to students whose applications reflect 
hi.;.» pot'-Titial for individual and professional growth. After admission, 
ca:ui .ua Lfs ' -.v^rK and pjceatial to co^nply with these standards are 
rt'v.L'WtU iwice; once during; the initial four-week colloquium and 
a.,aia after aooat a yoar of full-tijie (or equivalent) pursuit of this 
pro^raji--certi f icatioa and finally at te retina t ion . 

3. The Lnion Graduate School offers guidance, stimulation to 
^r)..La, .nf^r.^ution about resources, and evaluation. It seeks to 
i:aw oa a wiue array of op.:>orLun i titS for Learning, wherever they 

. .r- rt. ijii J, Wi^ i:olp .;raJuatf scuJrnLs to discover their learning 
;V'-;^::>, lo ^U-velop workable plans, Lo use the best available resources 
w.:.Mr. acao.'.r.LC i as c: i tut i oas , or elsewhere to use learning procedures 
a;ui hur.un networks suited to their abilities and opportunities, and 
ro aciitve e:<Cei:.>ace in their chosen field. No "credits" are counted; 
rativer, a waoLe program is evolved. 

^. rlacn individual develops his program to suit his ow needs, 
aad opportunities . He is given assistance and advice 
Dv-siuflv ats , f.iculty, and other resource persons who may 

not on aa acavle:nic faculty. 

3. :-:.>bL s::uu7 is srl : -d i r-'Ctr'd . M^*ay stud^^ats begin witii an 
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/ 1 • w l) L La-' i r c>i pa.: 1 t y r or coa t inurd , disciplin»'d work 



1 r -u , r-c t'^;! sL-iiy usually : a r .nori^ doT.anding tiiaa is conCor.:iLty 
I) c:d:^:y ci L 1 ^ • H fi a a an-.: f c ul ty-a s i .;n.'d rr.idiags or papers; hence 



1. W. '4. ^ 



a ...}Vc apprjpi/ialc .:.;C^Qi. Vais is a ot a corre sponn^'nce scaool 



L s .-.0/ lac . \i 



i a L*u/ 1 r co..;pr.uuuui i vi' stu(iy pi ans work 
;n ivula..-' c'vir.-'S a: u s» ...r.'jrs at any Aastitutioa in thr worlci, 
t:\\.:... u> a^or^ a:.L.'*s Lo u l s u a ^ * i iu; u Ivc^i-rs in any tirld is 

As a.d zo w.s- pliarur^^, ai; students b.'^in Lh*'ir Tai^M^ 
,ti\iM' 'i .. >)l ^)ro.;ri.:. jy aLr.[v;ia.; a col 1 of;uiu;u. 



K ■; . X ou:, ..i:;v> r- w.^ru or i o^; p.-r^ono; 
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<i{ The two fellow student peers selectkid to serve on a atudent'p 
cam-TiIttee ahoutd be taken to mean that these s.udents do more than 
review and provide critical siupport. Members of the committee, 
by design, provide "for advKe and dissent as well as advise and 
consent regarding his work." The students serving on a committee 
must bring cxperiende and/or working t'nowledge In the area being 
studied. Thoy -re an integral part ot the Oo.'imittee, as well as- 
a key coajponent in the legitimization of the graduate program. 

10 F.ach candidate for a degree is expected to present evidence 
of high acr.ievemen': culmii^ating in a Project Oemonstrating Excellence. 

U. npcision on readiness for the Ph.D. will be made jointly by 
the Student and his committee. 

12 Th.- Union Graduate School recommends successful candidates for 
a d-groo to Che Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities 
which is incorpoL-ated under the State of Ohio and authorized by the 
303rd or Regents to grant the degree. The prestige of these degrees 
will be Qc teruined over time by the achievements of our graduates. 

There is a great deal of emphasis in the program on self -direction and 

-C'Volop.Tcnt. CoUoquia are designed Co stimulate introspection and 

Croat. vUy and are described as "incense learning/unlearning experiences." 

r r3ona. coT.-.anicacion among peers, adjuncts, and core faculty is encouraged. 

One student writes of his regard for "association with persons, through UGS , 

who practice Che art of being human. Here is z. quality of human contact- 

cr.c c.Uioa : pay noCwithstanding--that money cannot buy." (Leuba, 1973) 

i 

The project Demonstrating Excellence (?DE) may resemble a dissertation 
accptablo a tradicioaal graduate program. The PDE may also include a 
p..;:.:,a.:e boo^ . a unified series of essays or articles, a project of social 
c.iar.^. 3r Lr.r.o/ation or o-.tstauding croations in poetry, painting, or musicr.l 
c ,r:,osic:on. -It must re?res.-nc a significant contribution to our cultur.e." 

UCS plans to limit enrollment to approxirr.itely 300 students serviced by 
• , or.: tnculty ...mb-Ts who act as "roving facilitators." Inquiries arrive 

o..nvr..l office in Yellow Springs. Ohio at about 400-300 a month. 
Hy Lhe s.... r o: 197'. U o had graduated 124 I'h.D.'s. A number of th.se wre 
, O communLt/ colLeg. professionals. (rairficld. 1974, 
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The nose radical, alCernaLlve in gradu2te education, noL because ICS 

structure or ,jrocedufes differ but because it gives such great emphasic to 

personal development, is the Humanistic Psychology Institute founded in 

1971. H?I is not anti -intel icctual bu: it is clearly pro sel f-developmont. 

In i:s report granting ur.cojv'i tional aporoval to award the Ph.D., the Special 

Cj.n,ni:ct'e on Approval of De?,rce Programs, State of California, noted this 

central commitmenc cf the Institute. 

t'tu' very heart of the program is growth in human freedotr. and 
rosponsibiUcy ; the capacity for self-determination, by the very 
Ldeolog. -assuTiption of the proi;ram, thxs is taught intel Itectually , 
but learned experifirtially . Almost unique as well--and almost 
adoquatoly jCrsTlfied by its own imporativo --is the positive assump- 
tion about imauxn nature and potential and human growth and learning-- 
a->jn which the Institute is founded. Again, this is contrary to 
:he traditional world, academic and noii-acadcmic . Both because 
society needs such alternatives experiential ly explored and tested, 
and because many students prefer to live and learn by this alternative, 
t:h<- Institute is valuable. (The Humanistic Psychology Institute, 
undated ) 

A stuaent, in the Institute newsletter, describes what this focus on 
personal development means to him; "Being in the HPI program is teaching 
.T.C hoy to center myself and listen for my 'inner voice' --whether it be 
cill-d .TT/ spirit guide, my anir.vi , daimon or the opening of my throat 

ca^ra I noed to purify my body/mind of the mental /physical , 

s,,; r^t i.il /s xjal blocks .i.at pr,>vent my energy from flowing naturally." 
.r-a n , l/r;^, MucIi of the activity of students in HP! Is focused on 
.::.,nlst.c p.v/chol o,,/ and oriental philosophy. The faculty list as among 
:...-.r ;.n:er,..s:s d io~ te.cioack , yoga, meditation, parapsychology, psycho- 
r... L.c svste.r.s, Tr.ana to! ogy , to\ ting, psychedelic therapy, and oth-r 
d r. .1 i . 

T-i.. req.ilr.'.Tt-nts dc institute ar,; similar to those of th.> I'nion 

,ra. ,,c A ,);> I i ca t s .-ncoura^-d only by candidatps vi)o 

.,aru-u>t oh tain tne advanced training they require in more conventional 
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wnlveralLlet. One. adaitteU, student* participate in a Fiogram Planning 
Soainar and work with their cou-vmttee consisting of a Hon>e Faculty person, 
two Field Faculty, and two peers, The't^ are no .';our8e8 and students use 
cho rosourccs (courses at other universities, intemahips, independent 
study, ere.) that art ppropr iate to their needs. 

Only whose students are aOTjit^ed to llPI who have a clear and acceptable 
proposal for the final project. The final project or dissertation i.n "the- 
cenror arou.id which each person's doctoral studies program is organized." 
Tho final project rnay be a book, a collection of essays, a research under- 
Laki.ng, a project of significant social change, a body of poetry, paintings, 
a;u3icai compositions, dances, films, or other art forms. In any case the 
project must be of "definite benefit, use or enjoyment of hutrankind," 

Nova, "JCS , and ri?I are radical departures from the Craditioaal in 
^ra^^ate education. As instant universities only three or four years 
old Lhoy offer a sharp contrast to the campus-based, course and professor 
c'ominated^ theoretically-oriented doctoral program based in institutions 
a hundred or aiore years old. At the moment they appear to be immensely 
artiractivo uo students. Tacy are creating problems, however, that will 
r. cd to be studied carefully. Will the degrees from these programs be 
as acceptable Co e^^ployers as the degrees from traditional prograo'S? Will 
AiK.'imL'i Ids.' so.T^'Chmg in quail Ly by not being enrolled in a three to 
io,iv y.-ar, conc-ntra ted , residential pro-rum offering the rich resources 
o: a ;T,a;or un 1 '/..• rs i ty ? WiU these programs attract the mor.> creative and 
ind^p<n.K'nt stiidents away from the traditional universities? Do thrso 
universities face early extinction by overproducing in limited fields? 
^■...it IS a ?:,.J.? T'r.ese are only a few of Lne many questions to be raised 
... cause oi t:;.e fi.- ve 1 op t..' ri t ot Ciu's- new forms of graduate education, 
r.eir ..xpori.n.-ntation could lea.I the way for significant changes in traditional 



EKIC graduate programs. 
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Impltcattona for Tradtctonal Graduate Education 
At toe Conference on prcdoptoral Education In' the United States, held 
in 1969, a resolution was adopted that reflec':ed the need for alternative 

torjis oc j^raduatc odutatlon; 

Although giaduato education in this ccuncry is strong, it can 
b- :uado stronger anu more responsivo to national needs. Wc bolicVL 
ciiac tae dc.aands upon graduate education today cannot be met by 
3i^:i-le extension oi the trends and practices of the last decade... 

* .1 ►.'.-T*- f^r^ i -,t nico nond« s\x\A graduate 

IS increasLuyiy uica ..., tnc'w ^wt.*.*../ --.-^.i j 

siudonts are seekir?,, alternative forms of graduate education. 
New graduate programs nusL be devised in response to the changing 
body of knowledge and to our need for persons educated co cope with 
urgent, newly emerging problems. (National Board on Grac'uate Educa- 
tion, 1972) 

If graduate education in the United States is to change, and if that 
ci.an^.-- is, in part, to**»eflect a response to the particular needi of staff 

w:io wor.-. jr wno would like to work in a community college, there are 
;.;.VUcar,onr> for such changes in th- alternate forms of graduate education 
i..a: ..avc emi-rged in the past five years. For thobe graduate schools 
cor.sidering new programs for conimunity college staff the following implica- 
c.or.s from tais brief selected review of alternate graduate programs sepm 
pertir.eac. Tra'se LmplicaUons are offered in the form of recommendations; 
1. Graduate education sl.ould be offered at the convenience of the 
student, campus- free , part-time education should be available 
sj ti-iat stud.T.ts CO not nav^ to give up jobs and family ^ 
r.-s;. >r.si-...:iti.-.s. univ.-rsLty si.ouid take graduate educit.ion 

to t;.' co-xunUv colL-^^.'S waore start: work and to those inteivst.^d 
Ln th.. conununi.t7 coll,-^- such as high school teacr.ers, four-y,ar 
coLl.'g- and univ.rsLty staff, and those in business and industry-- 
waei''^ they live anci worK. 



*- 
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2. The research-based ?h.D. is lna|>propridte for cammunlcy college 
teachers. Roger Garrison says ••The ruaking of a scholar is the 
unmaking of a teacher/* (Garrison, 1967) Universities should 
explore an alternative Ph,D, or now degrees sur'4 as the D.A.T, ^ 

3. Practical applications of learning experiences should form a 
oajor part of the prograi-n. An internsiiip in the area for which 
the person is preparing should be a minimum requirement. 
Additional opportunities to evaluate practice, design and test 
new approaches, explore innovations in other institutions, and 
participate in projects and workshops should oe available. 
Such practical applications are major components in the Oregon 
and Che Nova programs. 

u. Opportunities should bo provided for personal development. 
Traditional graduate programs have focused too narrowly on 
intellectual development. The task of teaching in the community 
college requires an educator with a system of values and a 
teaching stylo that can be considerably enhanced through 
opportunicies for checking personal philosophy against 
Lnsti tuLional philosophy, exploring teaching styles with 
col it^agues , and iz.pro';^r^^ in te rpo r sonal relationship skills, 
i^ rsonal di'7*?lopn..nt often bt^comes tiie primary focus of the 
?h/ij. candidaccs Ln the Inion Graduate School and tho Humanistic 
? 3 y c i i o L o g 7 i n s t i t u t » ^ . 

5. Students should asst^e greater responsibiiity for determining; 
their obi.^ctives aud pro^;raai of study and should bo iiwolvt^d in 
a continuing pva^iacLon of tnrLr ^ro^rr^ss. If universities 
will h»>Ip sttidentb ass.^ss tlii'ir Piieds and explo."c programs to 

Er|c ''^■j 
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ukeet those needs ^ such as the Union Graduate School does In 

its colloquium, students should be able design creative 

alcernatives to the traditional, prescribed, sequenced course 

structure of most graduate schools* ^ 

Graduate education should be open to professionals who have proven 

m 

themselves on the job (Nova accepts anyone who has a master's 
degree and woirks in a community college) or to students whose 
interests and abilities may be different from students who choose 
to matriculate on campus in traoitional programs. There is cn 
assumption in the recommendations for new programs and new 
degrees that now kinds of students would be served. Both Union 
Graduate School and the Humanistic Psychology institute make 
a point of not accepting students for whom traditional graduate 
educatL;>n is appropriate. 

Less emphasis should be placed on grades and the accumulation 
of credits as measures of program completion. Traditional 
graduate programs now allow a number of pass/fail options for 
courses. There are no grades or •'courses'' in Union or flpl. 
Tho Or.>gon plan calls for a model of compe tency-basod education 
^aat could be free of grades and the prescribed course structure. 
T*.-chnoIo^icaI innovations for dolivtjring education should bo 
ust^d to suppI♦^TA^nt progra^T.s oi learning. If th<» Open University 
and lO.T.pirc State can offer degrees to uivirr^^radua te t'nrou^;h 
educational tecfU'iOl ogy , then sacii tecii^iology would seem to be 
useful to more ckiture and se 1 f i rec 1 1 ng graduate studrnts. 
Most co.Tjnunity co\/lC^cs are equi,)p -d with tiie machinery tiial 
could accoaurodatr university pto^t^^ti. Virginia Polyteciuuc 
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IfiatiCu£e and New River Cofnmimiey College have cooperated in 
designing programs using the new technology* 
9. Any new program of graduate education for conwiunity college staff 
must be designed in close cocrperation with community colleges. 
Novaks success is related in largo part to its use of community 
college educators and practitioners at all levels of its activity. 
The V'jry successful JCLP programs coopt^rated closely with area 
conuaunity colleges. The centers in New York, Texas, and Oregon 
are good examples of cooperative arrangements between universities 
and co.-nniunity colleges. When community colleges are not involved 
in initial planning and continuing cooperation, trte result can 
be disappointing if not: disastrous, as reported by Arthur Eastman 
m hi? description of Carnegie-Mellon' s first attempt to develop 
a [).A. program in English for comrrijniuy college faculty. 
(Ea.stinan, 1974) 

Coir-r.unity col logos have an important role to play in the graduate educa- 
cLon ot coaununity college staff. Key personnel from area community colleges 
s,.^..:d h.j :nv.jlv.d at all levels of university program planning. An advisory 

LL.,- fro;-n co..u:;an L ty coII.>;.-s Si.ouid meut periodically with university 
:yzjii t.) p.a-.i pro;iraji ob je-c 1 1 v.- s , dot.rinine curriculum, recruit staff and 

urr.K.^.' laciliUei, proved.; tntiornships , organize research, 
.,. J. -rv.c- proe;ra.:iS wiiica comple.r.,!nt L:u- prose rv ice programs , and 

'Vi. i.»U K, scirra ijr Uu- ,)ro,,;rains . Conur.unity colh-gf staff can 
3-,/. rv>s - int.'rr.saips and as adjunct professors to the university can 
•..M^ , v.->ur;,.'3 ar,a cwiksuU with 3tud. .,ts. Conununity colli'gcs can S'-rve as 
.t.i.;...a; ,.i:),)raLor.fS as t I'-y toop'-rate wi Li, an i v r s i I i e 8 to Insure I lie 
. . r., ): sta;:' w..u are qiaUfied for and corjuiLted to the conununity 

<-•) t i. . , . _ 
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Conclusion 

Triese recommendactons eincrge from a sclecced review of alternative 
forras of graduate programs. The rccoinmcndacions are suggesMons for 
traditional univt^rsi ties that wish to explore new programs for the prcpara- 
tio»n of coiiununity college staff. In no way should these reconuncndations 
bo construed to mean that tradi tional research-based Ph.D^ programs be 
reduced or eliminated. Gradtiate education in the United States is excellent 
because of these programs, and this excellence has borvcd this society well. 

New programs, however, are necessary. There are new societal needs 
and new students to be served. Some alternate forms of graduate education, 
Sv^.Tu.' as extensions of the traditional and others as racJical departures 
'^iZA iLt^Ie connection to the traditional, arc beginning to respond to 
Oese new nee'is and these now students. Because the traditional university 
r.as established its success and because it is endowed with rich and creative 
resources, it can provide considerable leadership in exploring and experi- 
^r.;er.ting with alternate forms of graduate education. A creative untvci.sity 
can j::er bjtn the traditional and the nontradi tional , can meet the needs 
3^ t rad t i jnal ^raduatti students jna "luw" ^'^raduato students. In the case 
o'l t:.f coiu^nunity college trie traditional university has responded with 
sj::-> tning l^^ss tnan enthusiasm. If the university, however, responds to 
t..v' r jco.r.ienda t ion of the National Board on Graduate tdudtion that '^N^-w 
/.rai.a:*/ pro^rair.s .T.ust be cevised.,.", and if theie progr/iins will reflrct 

j; Cm-' pro;Mising practi^ ^s in tne alternative progratns ri'Vi^^wed in 
t.i.3 pap.^r, t:u^ co::^unity coIU^;;e, at least, will grow in enthusinsn and 
.i )r)r'C ia t 1 )n r >r l\h^ MnivirsiLv, It is also liki'ly tr^at tho univt^rsity 

^;r.#w . Ti »'n 1 .."iS , a^nt aud a .y.- r»M: ia t. i on lor ti..* conununity college. Such 
-;ut.*al adjuraL^on is Che nop*: oi all hiiirwine reforn^i rs. 
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